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ARCHITECTS 


JULY, 1915 


The Forthcoming Publication of a Monograph 
on the Octagon House 


VERY member of the Institute and 
its Chapters who has had the good 


fortune to ramble through the 


Octagon House has fallen a willing captive 
to the dignity and charm which pervade 
it, and has carried away a feeling of deep 
satisfaction in the knowledge that this 
historic building should have fallen to the 
possession of the American Institute of 
Architects. In a country which may scarcely 


be said to have cast aside its swaddling 
clothes, and which has already seen so 
many of its historic buildings fall a victim 
to that breathless expansion which changes 
the character of things over night, a build- 
ing possessing the historic interest and 
architectural charm of the Octagon be- 
comes a peculiarly rare and precious 
possession. 

As a fragment of one of the most ro- 
mantic periods of this country’s develop- 
ments, its atmosphere is quietly reminis- 
cent of the life of a gentleman of the 
eighteenth century. One cannot enter it 
without unconsciously peopling its rooms 
with the gracious men and women of that 
day,—there may come even a lingering 
regret over the changes which seem to have 
made that life no more than a memory,— 
and there will surely come the devout 
wish that the whole may be jealously 


guarded and preserved as an inspiration 
to future generations. 

The Monograph on the Octagon House, 
of the intended publication of which a 
notice appeared in the Journal for June, 
will be cordially welcomed. The careful 
studies and detailed drawings which have 
been made under the supervision of Mr. 
Glenn Brown have already been greatly 
admired, and the Monograph will offer an 
opportunity which should be doubly wel- 
come to every architect. First, because of 
the possible possession of a work of the 
greatest historic and architectural value, 
and, second, because the profits derived 
from the sale of the Monograph will be 
devoted to the preservation of the Octagon 
property. We believe there are few mem- 
bers of the Institute and Chapters who 
will not find a great pleasure in seizing 
upon such an opportunity. 

The reproductions of some of the de- 
tailed drawings which appear on the two 
succeeding pages will, in themselves, speak 
for the character and interest of the others. 
Mr. Brown has also prepared a brief account 
of the history of the building itself. 

A detailed circular of information, and 
subscription blanks, will be issued without 
delay. The fact that the edition is to be 
limited will suggest prompt subscriptions. 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF ONE OF THE DETAILED DRAWINGS FOR THE MONOGRAPH 
ON THE OcraGon. See page 289 
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St. PreERRE DE MontroucE, Paris.—Emile Vaudremer, Architect 
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knew how to respect ancient tradition 

in modern work and yet remain very 
individual, it was Vaudremer, whose recent 
loss we mourn, and whose career was so 
beautiful,—I might say, so harmonious. 
Prix de Rome and Member of the Insti- 
tute, author of monuments which will 
honor his name and his epoch, surrounded 
by pupils, won as friends by his unfailing 
kindness and understanding, his going 
has been most cruelly felt. 

He has left a comparatively large num- 
ber of important works, among them 
several lycées (High Schools), which are 
models of construction. The plans are 
conceived in the broadest spirit,—spacious 
courts,—great arteries for free circulation, 
study-halls, and _ recitation-rooms with 
abundance of light, and always arranged 
in the most practical way. But it was in 
the three churches which he left to Paris, 
—St. Pierre de Montrouge, Notre Dame 
d’Auteuil, and the Greek Church on the 
rue Bizet,—that Vaudremer proved him- 
self the great artist and decorator. These 
are masterpieces in which one feels the 
pulse of the master, not only in the general 
conception but in the minutest detail; 
every profile is interesting. To what 
style do they belong? To what school? 
By what epoch are they influenced? To 
these queries I would reply, “‘to Vaud- 
remer.” 

St. Pierre de Montrouge, his first impor- 
tant work, is perhaps the greatest and most 
original of the three. The sober majesty 
of the vast nave, with its carefully tooled 
bare stone; the design of the capitals, 
reserved and virile; the transept which 


[I THERE was ever an architect who 


*Emile Vaudremer, eminent architect and widely known 
and beloved by his pupils throughout the world, died at 
Paris in February, 1914. The two articles by MM. Alaux 
and Brachet would have appeared sometime ago, had their 
preparation not been interrupted by the war.—EbrrTor. 


Emile Vaudremer* 
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rises above the main nave, and that charm- 
ing reminiscence of Italian basilicas, the 
revealed construction of which, in spite 
of its simplicity, makes a sumptuous dec- 
oration;—all in this stately work breathes 
graveness without heaviness, serenity with- 
out coldness. I know nothing possessing 
more calm and religious beauty than the 
little chapels on the right and the left of the 
great altar. The unity of the work is per- 
fect, and the visitor who wanders through 
this church leaves it with a sincere and 
lasting emotion. There have been no 
shocks or violent surprises, and I know 
few works which leave a like impression. 
San Miniato at Florence is a parallel 
example that one could cite to explain 
the kind of impression which one receives 
before a work of art whose dominant 
quality is unity of style. 

These qualities are also found in the 
Greek Church on the Rue Bizet and in the 
Church of Notre Dame d’Auteuil. This 
latter, with its original belfry, suggestive 
of the Byzantine, has a most interesting 
choir inclosure. In the Rue Bizet Vau- 
dremer was obliged to accept a site which 
inclosed his work with three party walls, 
and placed the facade on a narrow street 
without perspective and on a steep decliv- 
ity. The exterior was therefore neces- 
sarily sacrificed. But with what grace, 
with what a command of color, has Vau- 
dremer taken his revenge in decorating 
the interior! The cupola, slightly ellip- 
tical, is pierced by a series of small, circu- 
lar-headed bays, after the mode of Byzan- 
tine churches. The lateral galleries and 
those at the end which make the tribune 
are reached by a stairway that is a choice 
work of art. The designs of the wrought- 
iron railing and balustrade are varied 
and delicate. 

Vaudremer has obtained decorative 
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effects from the simplest methods of con- 
struction. For example, the floors of the 
galleries are constructed of plain T-irons 
from which spring arcs of simple red 
brick. 

The dimensions of this church are those 
of a large chapel; it is really very much 
reduced. By so disposing of his plan and 
by giving to the galleries a moderate 
height, then, in contrast, raising the cen- 
tral cupola to a great height, Vaudremer 
has succeeded in giving a monumental 
impression. Here is an excellent example 
of the effect of majesty that can be 
obtained with small dimensions. To attain 
this, one requires a profound knowledge, 
coérdinating the scale of details with the 
conception of the mass. Vaudremer pos- 
sessed this gift in a high degree. 

JEAN-Paut ALAux. 


The fraternal evidence of the admira- 
tion felt by American architects for Vau- 
dremer is well known to us—their love for 
this lucid talent, free from all pedantry. 
And from our side of the ocean, we listen 
with emotion and respect to the tributes 
paid by them to him, to one of the per- 
sonalities of France, our native land. 

For us it is a great pleasure, a pleasure 
made up of affection and of a sense of his 
greatness, to speak of him; and as we 
recall what he did, we cannot for an instant 
forget what above all he was, what he 
wished to be, and what we, his pupils, 
loved him for having been—the most 
noble and most accomplished of masters. 
The great artist whom we have lost 
delighted in this art; he was a strenuous 
and exact worker, indulgent to his con- 
fréres, of a simplicity not unmixed with 
a gentle sadness. His Parisian origin gave 
him that taste for moderation, for pro- 
portion, for scale, and for distinction of 
style, which has nowhere else reached such 
a virile perfection unless it be in the 
Athens of Pericles. 
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He was an enthusiast for those ideas of 
logic and of rationalism in the French 
architecture of the middle ages, of which 
Viollet-le-Duc was the earnest and intel- 
ligent apostle. He made his application 
of this taste and of these ideas—which 
were particularly suited to his character, 
that of an honorable citizen and an 
absolutely upright man,—in the carrying 
out of very simple problems but those where 
the separate elements are most difficult 
of combination, and where any timidity 
in methods results fatally in an architec- 
ture without boldness. In spite of him- 
self, Vaudremer was a constant mixture 
of two artistic tendencies completely 
opposed to each other—the classic and 
the gothic. 

His education,—and it was too classic 
an education,—at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, and then his study of the Italian 
monuments which conceal their massive 
and quiescent construction under decep- 
tive ornament applied to it, gave him this 
timidity in the use of new materials, such 
as armored hollow brick or concrete. 

To these studies of his, discouraging 
for a real constructor, was opposed the 
boldness, so active and so infinitely varied, 
of the medieval architecture of the Ile de 
France, from which he could only draw 
for his own numerous creations the inspira- 
tion of pure sincerity which is its great 
uplifting force and which was for himits 
supreme lesson. 

Emile Vaudremer was born in Paris in 
1829, and died in February, 1914, at 
Antibes where, for several years, he had 
lived in absolute solitude. 

A pupil of Adhémar Blouet and of Gil- 
bert, he obtained the grand Prix de Rome 
in 1854; and his great “envoi” during his 
stay in the Villa Medici was the restora- 
tion of the Tomb of Hadrian. In 1879 he 
took the place of the celebrated architect 
Duc in the Institute. At a later date he 
became successively Inspecteur Général 
des Edifices Diocésains, Inspecteur Général 
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Sr. PreERRE DE MontrrouGe, Paris 


des Batiments Civils, and Commander of 
the Legion of Honor. 

His first important work was in 1865, 
the construction in Paris of the Prison de 
la Santé. In 1867 he built the church of 
St. Pierre de Montrouge; in 1876 the 
church of Notre Dame d’ Auteuil, and the 
Protestant Church of Belleville. Then 
came the Lycée Buffon, whose beautiful 
architecture became a type for all the high 
schools of the whole world, the Lycée 
Moliére, that at Grenoble, etc., the 
Bishop’s Palace at Beauvais,—a noble 
and austere building,—the orthodox Greek 
Church, the group of apartment houses in 
the Avenue Henri Martin, a number of 
private houses, of schools, of tombs, and, 
finally, numerous works of secondary 
importance to which the master devoted 
himself and to which he gave his best 
efforts. 

In his architecture Vaudremer has a 
certain sincerity, often to the point of 
ingenuousness, a loyalty to his point of 
view which has the coldness of a demon- 
strated theorem, or of a constructive syl- 


logism where the premises and the con- 
clusions are absolutely clear. But in this 
architecture is apparent a forceful truth 
of expression as between the exterior and 
the interior of his buildings, between the 
plan and its elevations, which is insisted 
upon minutely and rigorously, without 
motives introduced for effect only. 

The three Parisian churches of Vau- 
dremer show each one of them, an aspect 
hitherto unknown—a singular renewing 
of their designer’s unerring talent. 

The Church of St. Pierre de Montrouge is 
a severe structure, very carefully and pro- 
foundly thought out, where the interest 
centers in the broad solidity of its tower. 
This tower, which rests upon an open 
porch, is a pure masterpiece of taste, of 
restraint, and of frankness of parti. 

But we can logically find fault with the 
too great independence of the church 
building itself which, placed behind it, has 
the gable of the nave awkwardly butting 
against it. 

The church building itself is composed 
of a nave, with transepts and choir; but 
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the nave alone is utilized for the church 
proper, the choir and the transepts form- 
ing so many independent chapels. In this 
way the architect held to the traditions 
of the old basilicas, in the form of the 
Latin cross; at the same time avoiding the 
difficulty of a complication in appearance. 
The side elevations of the church, pierced 
with independent windows, are of a formal 
and commonplace bareness, of that dry 
and stiff, commonplace style which flour- 
ished in the architecture of the second 
empire. 

In the interior there is an open timber 
roof. In the nave this is quite rudimentary 
in its conception; two rafters and a tie- 
beam, of enormous dimensions are the 
primitive elements which assure the 
strength of the truss. 

Between the nave and the aisles there 
are round arches of a small span, supported 
by strong marble columns with capitals 
of a delicate and pure style of ornament. 

The altar is surrounded by a closure 
formed of decorated lintels resting upon 
columns. A lofty ciborium, beautiful in 
its inspiration, crowns this altar, and forms, 
with the closure a very decorative ensem- 
ble of the finest type, which can be praised 
without reserve. 

The Church of Notre Dame d’ Auteuil is 
of an architecture more vivid and richer, 
more developed and more inspiring than 
that of St. Pierre de Montrouge. 

As we look at the interior dome at the 
crossing of the transepts and, above all, 
at its tower, we are led to think of the 
Romano-Byzantine churches of Perigord, 
inspired by St. Sophia in Constantinople, 
by St. Mark’s in Venice, and by the 
Church of Thessalonica in Macedonia. 

The somewhat languid grace of its tower 
would have gained by more firmness in 
its silhoutte; but in the whole church one 
feels a personality which develops itself 
with ease and with logic, a talent which 
asserts itself, clear, uncompromising, very 
concise, and very substantial. The har- 
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mony of the ensemble is more complete 
and more finished than at Montrouge, 
even though the cupola does not have, for 
economical reasons, the great height above 
the roof which was embodied in the 
original design. 

In the interior the church is vaulted, 
with annular vaults and carefully designed 
stonework, as is indeed the case in the 
whole building. 

The taste in the constructive combina- 
tions is more developed than is the case at 
Montrouge; but timidity in these combina- 
tions has encumbered the plan with piers 
which are too numerous and too big; so 
that the circulation, already made diffi- 
cult by a too narrow lot is still further 
impeded. 

It is this narrowness of the lot which 
gives the facade its cramped appearance, 
which the twin openings of the principal 
entrance still further accentuate. 

The necessity for a crypt has led the 
architect to introduce a quantity of steps, 
which, while necessary in the interior to 
give access from one chapel to another, 
constitute a great encumbrance in the 
plan. 

The Orthodox Greek Church, in spite of 
its lesser importance, shows to a greater 
extent the personality as well as the great 
talent of the designer of its two predeces- 
sors. Built in a narrow street, between two 
high structures, it is very hard to judge of 
it in its ensemble. 

While it possesses a great harmony, a 
beautiful and consistent homogeneity of 
mass, it has also a great nobility of appear- 
ance which leaves a profound impression. 

In this structure, the constructive prob- 
lem is solved very simply, by methods 
which are easy, but which are perfectly 
employed. There is no tower, but a simple 
dome upon pendentives, surmounting three 
small, cylindrical vaults and a semicircular 
niche. 

In the interior as at the exterior, the 
same materials, yellow and red brick and 

















Norre Dame p’AuTeuiL, Paris 
Emile Vaudremer, Architect 
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stone, are apparent, and oak wainscotings 
with the chamfers touched up with gold 
surround the sanctuary and the entrances. 

The painted decoration accents clearly 
the construction by its ornaments, which 
are so delightfully simple that they 
show still more the clearness of mind 
and the delicacy of hand of the great 
architect. 

The iconostasis, imposed by the usages 
of the Orthodox religion, all of white 
marble incrusted with gold, ornamented 
with sculptured foliage and painted icons, 
is really a most remarkable and original 
production. And dominating the ensemble, 
on the pendentives and on the crown of the 
dome, in the niche of the choir and the 
round vaulting, is spread out the adorable 
coloring and the ravishing pictorial sym- 
phony of the beautifully decorative com- 
positions by Lamerre. 

This then is the principal work of Vau- 
dremer. Let us judge it, not by what he 
might have done, had he been of a more 
daring temperament, but by what he 
actually did, for this was loyal and lucid, 
vast and simple; and his personality is a 
great honor to the art of France. His 
architecture makes one think, and that is 
rare today, when skilfulness in classic 
plagiarism hides a total want of conscience, 
of composition and of logic. It breathes a 
deep breath of truth, of moral and material 
honesty, and it is, as it were, an eloquent 
affirmation of the old gothic principles, 
by which architecture can fortify itself 
and to which it will always owe the eternal 
rejuvenation of its forms. 

Loys BracuHET. 


After the appreciations of M. Vaud- 
remer as an architect by Messieurs Alaux 
and Brachet, a few words about his per- 
sonality as a teacher of architecture may be 
of interest. For all of us who studied on 
the banks of the Seine know with what 
devotion to their art the great masters of 
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the day gave their time and their talent 
to helping the younger men. 

When, years ago, James Russell Lowell 
delivered his charming lectures at Harvard 
College, he always began with “Gentle- 
men and Fellow Students,” and _ this 
attitude wae peculiarly that of Vaudremer. 
For him, too, the students of the old 
atelier in the Rue du Bac were, above all, 
fellow students. His attitude was not so 
much that of the all-seeing and omnip- 
otent master, whose word was never to 
be questioned or discussed, as that of the 
kindly adviser, who welcomed differences 
in the point of view, even when, as must 
often have been the case, he realized that 
they were little else than the evidences of 
immaturity and ignorance; and of one who 
gave his own criticisms and opinions in 
so kindly a way, that there was no feeling 
left of having been merely snubbed and 
crushed. None the less these little lec- 
tures were by no means wanting in force 
and vigor. 

In many ways he was unusually free 
from dogmatism; there was a great freedom 
given in the types adopted or the inspira- 
tions sought for in the solutions of the 
various problems, while he had decided 
preferences of his own. The principles 
which he, above all, upheld were those of 
sincerity; the design, whatever it was, 
must truly represent the purpose and the 
character of the building, and its construc- 
tion and the plans and elevations must 
together constitute one homogeneous 
whole, and not two disconnected units. If 
the plan contained one all-important fea- 
ture, this feature should be clearly indicated 
on the elevation; but if such were not the 
case, then no deceptive presentation of a 
non-existent feature was to be permitted. 
I am quite aware that in his insistence 
upon these ideas he by no means stood 
alone; but I know of no one who laid more 
stress upon them. 

As to precedents, we were perhaps 
oftener referred to the more severe types 
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of the Italian Renaissance than to any 
others; but in his teaching there was no 
narrow spirit of exclusiveness, and I| think 
he had long reached the conclusion that 
most of us have since become convinced 
of,—that there is hardly any style from 
which we cannot learn much, if we con- 
sult its best examples. When medieval 
architecture was discussed, his own prefer- 
ences seemed to be for the earlier types, 
romanesque rather than gothic. 

But, as I have already said, his great 
distinction as a teacher was his sympathetic 
attitude toward the efforts of the students, 
and the power he had of impressing him- 
self and his ideas upon them, by comment 
and criticism rather than by an auto- 


cratic dictation. He was absolutely modest 
when there was any question of his own 
work, and I remember that, in a discus- 
sion,—I think it was about the church at 
Montrouge,—when he was asked as to his 
reasons for a certain feature, he smiled 
gently, and said, ““My dear fellow, there 
wasn’t a great deal of money to spare, and 
then I didn’t realize that it would have 
looked quite the way it does.” 

I think this illustrates his modesty and 
frankness; but only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him can fully realize 
the kindliness and spirit of camaraderie 
that so endeared him to all those who knew 
him, and, most of all, to his pupils. 

WALTER Cook. 
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1. Preparation of the Document. 


The intent of this review of the Second Edition 
of the Standard Documents, just issued by The 
American Institute of Architects, is to indicate as 
briefly as possible the more important points brought 
out in the many discussions of the committee, and 
to note the principal matters in which these docu- 
ments differ from the documents previously issued 
by the Institute. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
gain from a reading of such a document a full insight 
into the logic that underlies the wording. Objec- 
tions raised during the discussions have frequently 
been met by the very slightest change in phraseology, 
and it is considered worth while to outline the more 
important arguments for the benefit of those who 
did not take part in the conferences. Before taking 
up the documents in detail, it would seem desirable 
to consider briefly the general scheme of the docu- 
ments, and the documents which they now supplant. 

The new documents supplant three separate 
documents previously published: (a) The Uniform 
Contract, issued by The American Institute of 
Architects and the National Association of Builders; 
(b) The Builder’s Uniform Sub-Contract, based on 
the above; (c) The First Edition of the Standard 
Documents, issued by the American Institute of 
Architects. 

The movement for a Second Edition of the 
Standard Documents was based upon two grounds: 
First, a lack of any very general approval and use 
of the First Edition and, second, the inadequacy of 
the Uniform Contract, the only other standard 
form available. 

The Uniform Contract and Uniform Sub-Con- 
tract have gained, through many years of use, a 
value due to familiarity with their forms and to a 
background of court decisions defining the scope of 
their terms. The Uniform Contract, however, has a 
distinct defect in that it omits a large number of 
general conditions, many of which are quite as impor- 
tant as those included. It has been the custom, 
therefore, for each architect to draft a set of general 
conditions, as part of his specifications, thus creat- 
ing a double set of general conditions, with the in- 
evitable opportunity for duplication and discrep- 
ancy. These documents have been used extensively 
in relatively small contracts, but their use has been 
slight in work of any considerable importance. 
Standard general conditions, however, within cer- 
tain limits, should be just as applicable to big con- 
tracts as to small ones and, on the other hand, an 
owner embarked on a relatively small undertaking 
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may well demand a contract as carefully drawn as 
any. The importance in a personal and financial 
way is doubtless greater to him than to a corpora- 
tion engaged in a much larger building operation. 

The First Edition of the Institute’s Standard 
Documents was the result of an effort to draft a 
more complete set of general conditions, as well as 
to standardize the other usually required forms, and 
since their publication a few architects have con- 
sistently used them. Their failure to acquire more 
general use, in spite of their broad scope and careful 
preparation, was due partly to their extreme length 
and partly to a number of articles which were 
unsatisfactory either in their unnecessary complica- 
tion or in their inequitable provisions. The value of 
a set of Standard Documents, so drawn as to be 
available for general use in large and small contracts, 
was so keenly felt that it was deemed worth while 
to make further study of the subject, with the 
object of issuing a Second Edition, revised to meet, 
if possible, the objections raised against the First 
Edition. 

The difference in the methods of preparation of 
the two editions is significant. The First Edition, 
while not drawn up without many cricitisms from 
individual contractors and lawyers, was, in the 
main, the work of a committee of architects. The 
Second Edition may be said to have been drafted 
by a joint committee of architects and builders, with 
the assistance of legal counsel for both parties. 
Every phrase in the document has been redrafted 
many times and brought into its final shape only 
after the fullest and frankest discussion of its bear- 
ings both on the owner and on the contractor, and 
also on all others having relation to the work, the 
aim being to produce a set of general conditions 
that would establish equitable relations between the 
parties to a contract, stating clearly the rights and 
responsibilities of each, and carefully regulated 
means for the adjustment of difficulties. 

The general scheme of the documents remains 
the same as in the First Edition, but with certain 
changes in method of publication. 

The documents in the First Edition were as 
follows: (a) Invitation to bid; (b) Instructions to 
bidders; (c) Proposal Form; (d) Form of Agreement; 
(e) Form of Bond; (f) General Conditions. Docu- 
ments (a), (b), and (c) are of little importance, 
except as suggestions of standard forms. These are 
now abandoned as published documents, but are 
included in the notes presented on the folder for 
general guidance. 
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The form of Agreement and the General Condi- 
tions, (d) and (f), were originally issued as separate 
documents. The Agreement, so-called for the pur- 
pose of a title, is merely a convenient form for 
attesting the contract and defining those matters 
which are variable, such as terms of payment, total 
amount to be paid, and the time-limit if any. The 
virtue of the contract, however, lies in the general 
conditions under which the work is executed. The 
Agreement form is little more to the contract than 
the title page to a novel. It gives the name of the 
work, the names of the author and the publisher, 
and, perhaps, the price; but without the subsequent 
pages of the book, it is of no great value. The Agree- 
ment as a separate document is, therefore, aband- 
oned, and becomes merely a necessary prelude to 
the general conditions, and these two are now 
issued together as a single document. It is, of course, 
physically possible to separate them and to use the 
Agreement form with other general conditions. The 
approval of the Institute is, however, expressly 
withheld from this Agreement form, unless used in 
connection with its Standard General Conditions. 
The Bond remains a separate document, for use 
when desired. From the point of view of the owner 
and general contractor there are, therefore, two 
documents.—(a) the Agreement and General Con- 
ditions; (b) the Bond. 

Two other forms are issued of more direct interest 
to the contractor and sub-contractor than to the 
owner. These are a form of Sub-Contract, and a 
form for a Letter of Acceptance of a sub-contractor’s 
bid, where the formality of a Sub-Contract is 
omitted. The use of these forms will be discussed 
under Article 44 of the General Conditions, in con- 
nection with which article they have been developed. 

The form in which the Uniform Contract has 
heretofor been printed has led to the very general 
custom of considering the Uniform Contract the 
important signed document in the case, and filing it 
apart from the specifications. The importance of 
having all the conditions of the contract before the 
contractor at the time he estimates is unquestion- 
able, and with the new documents it is strongly 
urged that, in every case a copy of the form of 
Agreement Bond, if used, and General Conditions, 
be affixed to the specifications. The Agreement for 
the purpose of bidding should be filled out with any 
additional clauses bearing on time-limit that may 
form a part of the contract, and also the method of 
payment to be followed. This would always be the 
case where specifications are printed and bound, 
and it is difficult to find an argument in favor of 
doing otherwise in any case. 

The Agreement and General Conditions are 
printed on separate consecutive pages of standard 
letter size, which size appears to be coming more 


generally into use for specifications. They can thus 
be bound with the specifications, either at the side 
or the top, according to individual preference. They 
can equally well be bound at the top with speci- 
fications printed on the longer legal sheet. 


2. The Bond. 


The Bond, when used, is very generally executed 
and filed apart from the other documents, especially 
with the bonding companies, and for this reason has 
been printed on a folder the better to maintain the 
integrity of the document. This, however, in no 
way precludes its being bound up with the other 
documents, and this custom is advised, the two 
pages of the Bond being cut apart if the binding is 
at the top. The form of the Bond differs only 
slightly from that of the First Edition. 

At the bottom of the first page of the First Edi- 
tion are the words, “a copy of which agreement is 
hereto annexed.” This being contrary to general 
custom, it has been changed so as to include a copy 
of the agreement “by reference,” and so prevent a 
technical violation of the conditions of the Bond. 

The following clause is unchanged, except for 
the addition of the last provision relating to the 
payment for labor and materials, This clause is 
added for the greater protection of sub-contractors 
and material men. 

The provision that follows, relating to the time- 
limit for bringing suit under the Bond, is abbre- 
viated but not changed in effect. This provision 
should be studied in its relation to Article 16, “Cor- 
rection of Work After Final Payment.” A con- 
struction bond of this sort carries with it a certain 
amount of the value of a maintenance bond, using 
the word maintenance in the somewhat loose sense 
in which it is frequently used. 

Premium having been paid on such a Bond for 
the period of building operations, a further period of 
twelve months is customarily allowed for bringing 
suit or action thereunder, so that if, within that 
time, a defect is observed, for which the contractor 
is responsible, and which he refuses to remedy, the 
owner still has the protection of the Bond if he takes 
action within the stated period. If it is desired to 
have this protection for a longer period, and the 
above provision is filled out to read, for instance, 
twenty-four months, then the bonding companies 
consider there is an added maintenance risk, and 
charge for the whole of such period of two years a 
premium of 1 of 1 per cent per year on the contract 
price, or one-quarter of the rate charged during the 
construction period, which is % of 1 per cent. It 
should be borne in mind, therefore, that if the 
above provision is filled out to read twelve months, 
the usual protection is obtained at the minimum 
expense. Any increase in the period means an 
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increase in cost of the Bond to the contractor, and 
so, of course, to the owner. 

The final paragraph, providing for alterations in 
the terms of the contract without release of the 
surety, provides for the ordinary adjustments that 
occur in any contract, which, however, without this 
provision in the Bond, might technically release the 
surety. In spite of this provision, however, and the 
further provisions of the General Conditions in 
Article 24, authorizing changes in the contract, 
which are similar in their effect on the Bond, it 
should be borne in mind that an alteration of the 
contract that substantially changes the risk should 
not be made without getting the approval of the 
surety. An increase of 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
in the amount of the contract, for one reason or 
another, might well affect the contractor’s credit, 
and justify a surety company in taking additional 
precautions to protect its risk. If such a substantial 
change were made without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the surety, and the contractor failed in per- 
formance, the surety would probably be able to get 
release at court, on the ground that the risk which 
resulted in the contractor’s failure was a different 
risk from that which the surety had assumed at the 
signing of the contract. 

When a bond is required from the general con- 
tractor, he in turn should require a bond from his 
principal sub-contractors, and is sometimes required 
so todo. In such event it is evidently desirable that 
the sub-contractor’s bond give identically the same 
protection to the contractor that is given by the 
contractor’s bond to the owner. This frequently is 
not the case. The contractor is apt to accept bonds 
from his sub-contractors on the regular forms of the 
different surety companies issuing them, these 
forms being at variance in their scope and phraseol- 
ogy. They refer to sub-contract agreements which 
are intended to agree with the terms of the general 
contract, but which sometimes do not. The result 
is that when trouble comes it is not infrequently 
found that all parties are not similarly bound as 
regards the disputed matter, with a resultant loss 
to one or another. 

It will be seen, in the discussion of Article 44, 
that the General Conditions now contain the basis 
not only for the general contract, but also for the 
sub-contracts. With the standard form of Bond 
used for both general contract and sub-contracts, 
and with reference in each to the same set of General 
Conditions, the chance of divergence in the security 
offered is reduced to a minimum, if not entirely 
removed. 


3. The Agreement. 


There are only minor changes in the form of the 
Agreement from that of the First Edition, yet some 
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indicate a fundamental change in attitude toward 
building operations. At the bottom of the first page 
the words, “to the satisfaction of the architect”’ are 
omitted. This is a relic of a past day when the con- 
tractors all knew the whims of each architect for 
whom they worked, and the architect seldom 
attempted to define what he wanted to such an 
extent that he who merely read could estimate. 
Today it is more and more common for contractors to 
figure on plans and specifications drawn by an archi- 
tect for whom they have never before done work, and 
who, very likely, has his office in a more or less dis- 
tant city. Estimates must be based on words and 
symbols that can be interpreted in the light of com- 
mon practice, and the personal element eliminated 
so far as it cannot be expressed in black and white or 
blue and white. The architect will surely be called 
upon to pass on the work, but the criterion is not 
the architect’s personal satisfaction but the satis- 
faction of the terms of the contract. It is not what 
the architect meant to say that constitutes the con- 
tract, but what he actually said and indicated on the 
drawings. Contractors must be considered not mind 
readers but business men. The performance of the 
contractor must, therefore, satisfy the requirements 
of the plans and specifications, not merely the whim 
of the architect, and the present wording of Article 
I of the Agreement makes this clear. 

In Article 2 the word “substantially” has been 
inserted to fit actual conditions. The lack of a 
single piece of hardware, through accident or 
unavoidable delay in shipment perhaps, manifestly 
would not of itself justify delaying the acceptance of 
a million-dollar contract. Some discretion must be 
permitted the architect in determining the date of 
completion of a contract, to be used with extreme 
care, however, especially when forfeit and bonus 
are involved. 

Article 3 includes both Articles 3 and 4 of the 
previous agreement. The last two lines of old Article 
4 have been transferred to the General Conditions, 
in Article 28, where the various causes for witholding 
payments are enumerated. 

Article 4 is substantially the same as old Article 
5, except that the last provision relating to the 
identification of the documents is now covered in 
Article 2 of the General Conditions. 

The committee has throughout endeavored to 
eliminate needless elaboration of phraseology. The 
concluding paragraph of the Agreement is a fair 
sample of the result. The new paragraph uses less 
than one-third the number of words used in the old 
paragraph, and says the same thing more definitely 
and completely. 

As stated above, the Agreement should be 
attached with the General Conditions to each copy 
of the specifications used for estimating purposes. 

















If the date of completion is fixed as a factor to be 
considered by the contractors estimating, then 
Article 2 should be filled out in its complete form 
to give this information, together with the stipu- 
lations as to liquidated damages, if any. 

Article 3 should be filled out to define the 
method and times of payments, and Article 4 filled 
out with the proper enumeration of the documents. 

Ample blank space is left on the last two pages of 
the Agreement to give room for any additional 
special articles that may be required, which would 
be filled in either before or after estimating accord- 
ing to circumstances. 


4. The Uniform Contract. 


Before comparing in detail the new General 
Conditions with those of the First Edition, it may be 
well to compare them briefly with the conditions of 
the Uniform Contract. 

The difference in scope of the two documents is 
made clear by the fact that those portions of the 
Uniform Contract not found in the new Agreement 
form are covered in sixteen of the forty-five articles 
of the new General Conditions. The remaining 
twenty-nine articles deal with additional matters of 
general importance, most of which were also covered 
in the First Edition of the Standard Documents. A 
brief record of cross references will assist comparison. 

Article 2 of the Uniform Contract treats of the 
architect’s status and decision (see new Articles 9 
and 10), and then of detail drawings and owner- 
ship of drawings (see new Articles 3 and 7). 

Article 3 treats of changes in the contract (see 
new Article 24). 

Article 4 treats of inspection and correction of 
work (see new Articles 13 and 14). 
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Article 5 treats of failure in performance and for- 
feiture of contract (see new Articles 36 and 37). 

Article 7 treats of delays (see new Article 35). 

Article 8 treats of damages (see new Article 39). 

Article 9 in its last paragraph treats of liens (see 
new Articles 28 and 29). 

Article 10 treats of certificates and payments as 
evidence of performance of the contract (see new 
Article 27). 

Article 11 treats of fire insurance (see new Article 
21). 

Article 12 treats of arbitration (see new Article 
45). 

While the above matters are dealt with more 
completely in the new articles, there is no funda- 
mental difference in their treatment except in the 
matter of the architect’s decisions which, in the 
Uniform Contract, are made final so far as they 
relate to “The true construction and meaning of the 
drawings and specifications.” In the new Article 
10 they are all made subject to arbitration, except 
as “otherwise expressly provided in or appended to 
these General Conditions.” 

Only two exceptions are “expressly provided;” 
these being an order in an emergency (Article 18), 
and an order to proceed with work pending deter- 
mination of its value (Article 24). Any further re- 
striction of arbitration, if desired, must be provided 
for in additional Articles drawn by the architect. 
This matter will be dealt with further in connection 
with Article 10 of the General Conditions, 


Epiror’s Nore. A comparison of the new General 
Conditions with those of the First Edition, both as to the 
general arrangement of the Articles and the details of 
their provisions, will appear in a second article to be 
printed in the Journal for August. 


Institute Business 
The Special Meeting of the Institute, August 5, in New York 


As first announced in the June number of the 
Journal, the requisite legal steps have now been 
taken for the special meeting of the Institute to be 
held in New York in August. Up to the time of 
going to press the Secretary of the Institute had 
received eighty-seven “calls,” sent by Fellows of 
the Institute, reading as follows: 


R. Ciipston Sturcis, President, and 
Burt L. Fenner, Secretary, 
American Institute of Architects, 
101 Park Avenue, New York’ City. 


Dear Sirs: 1, the undersigned Fellow of the American 


Institute of Architects, do hereby request that Sp — 
a specia 


as President and Secretary of the Institute, 
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meeting of its members, to meet in the city of New York, 
at a date, place, and hour, between the 25th day of July 
and the ist day of September, 1915, to be fixed by you, and 
of which time and place of meeting at least two weeks’ 
notice shall be given me. This meeting is to be called for 
the following purposes: 

(a) To give effect to the Amendments to the Charter 
of the Institute as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
New Ne inh in 1915 (signed + the Governor, March 24). 

(b) To increase the number of Directors (or Trustees) 
of the Institute from 9, as provided by the Certificate o 
Incorporation of 1857. 

(c) To ratify actions taken at recent Conventions of the 
Institute. 

(d) To authorize the Directors (or Trustees) of the 
Institute to take whatever action is necessary to procure 
title to the Washington property, to transferred direct 
to the Institute. (At present it is held for the Institute by 
Trustees.) 
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(e) bed pe 3 upon any other matter which it is deemed 
proper and advisable for said special meeting to pass upon, 
and of which notice may be duly included in the call sent 


to me. 
(Signed) __ 


‘BALA. 


The Committee on Chapters had a definite pur- 
pose in sending out the “suggestion” for the call to 
the older members of the Institute elected previous 
to 1895. It seems desirable to have the proposed 
formal action taken, as far as possible, by full 
authority of all the members of the Institute, but 
particularly with the approval of the oldest members. 
In the same way the Committee on Chapters is now 
going to canvass all the members of the Institute, to 
secure a large attendance at the meeting, and, if 
possible, a proxy from every member of the Insti- 
tute who cannot personally attend. The members of 
the Institute will understand that under the old 
Constitution of 1857, meetings of the Institute were 
provided for,—not Conventions. This meeting, then, 
to be held in New York, is in a sense under the 1857 
Charter. In this it differs from recent “Conven- 
tions” of the Institute. Representation at this meet- 
ing in New York will be by the members themselves, 
not by delegates. Every member of the Institute 
has the right to be present and vote. 

It is well understood that no business is to be 
transacted at the special Institute meeting other 
than the formal ratification of the new Charter 
recently granted by the state of New York, and the 
adoption of resolutions which will bring the admin- 
istrative machinery and the various Institute docu- 
ments and codes into line with the wider powers 
granted by the new Charter. 

The time of the meeting has been fixed for August 
5, at 10 A.M., and the place, The Fine Arts Building, 
215 West 57th Street. New York is not a bad place 
to visit in the early part of August; the meeting will 
not last long, and the New York Chapter will 
doubtless plan some form of recreation for the Insti- 
tute members who come to this special meeting. 

The Committee on Chapters of the Institute will 
hold a meeting on the same date. It can then 
receive any further suggestions that the members 
may wish to offer on the draft of the new Con- 
stitution and By-Laws being prepared for the next 
regular Convention, to be held in Washington in 
December of this year. 


Official Notice from the Secretary 
to Members 


In accordance with a standing order adopted by 
the Institute Convention of December 14, 15, and 16, 


1909, and generally observed since then, notice is 
given to all members of the Institute as follows: 

“Any fifteen Members or Fellows belonging to 
not less than two Chapters may nominate candi- 
dates for any office about to become vacant, pro- 
vided said nominations are filed with the Secretary 
of the Institute not less than sixty days prior to the 
Convention at which the election is to take place.” 

The time and place of the next Convention were 
determined, by the Board of Directors at its meeting 
in May, to be December 1, 2, and 3, 1915, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The offices for which nominations may be made 
are those of President, First Vice-President, Second 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Directors 
(three), and Auditor (one). 

Burr L. FENNER. 
Secretary. 


New Members Admitted to the 
Institute 


Blake, Edgar O., Evanston, III. 
Broadwell, James J., Memphis, Tenn. 
Cairns, Bayard S., Memphis, Tenn. 
Clapp, James Ford, Boston, Mass. 
Clark, William J., Chicago, III. 

Cox, Allen H., Boston, Mass. 

Cutler, Howard W., Rochester, N. Y. 
Dunning, N. Max, Chicago, III. 

Ford, Sherwood D., Seattle, Wash. 
Fox, Charles E., Chicago, III. 
Gaisford, John, Memphis, Tenn. 
Graham, E. T. P., Boston, Mass. 
Gray, Ralph W., Boston, Mass. 
Greco, Charles R., Boston, Mass. 
Guenzel, Louis, Chicago, III. 

Holmes, M. G., Chicago, III. 
Hudnut, Joseph, Auburn, Ala. 

Hunt, Joseph Howland, New York City. 
Jackson, A. W., Boston, Mass. 
Jones, W. C., Memphis, Tenn. 
Kohlman, Nathan, New Orleans, La. 
Lawrence, William H., Boston, Mass. 
Luquer, Lynch, Boston, Mass. 
LeBoutillier, A. B., Boston, Mass. 
McGee, Hubert T., Memphis, Tenn. 
Meeks, Everett V., New York City. 
Mowll, William L., Boston, Mass. 
Pfeil, Charles O., Memphis, Tenn. 
Pridmore, J. E. O., Chicago, III. 
Putnam, Eliot T., Boston, Mass. 
Ripley, Hubert G., Boston, Mass. 
Richardson, F. L. W., Boston, Mass. 
Scott, Milton W., Waco, Texas. 
Schmid, Richard G., Chicago, III. 
Storey, Ellsworth P., Seattle, Wash. 
Webster, James E., Seattle, Wash. 
White, James M., Urbana, III. 
Willatzen, Andrew, Seattle, Wash. 
Winslow, Benj. E., Chicago, III. 
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Obituary 


John W. Alexander 


Elected to Honorary Membership in 1899 
Died in New York City, May 31, 1915 


Mr. Alexander was born in Allegheny City, 
Pennsylvania, fifty-eight years ago, and his whole 
life may be said to have been devoted to painting. 
Under the advice of Edwin A. Abbey, who quickly 
recognized his ability, he went abroad and studied 
at the Royal Munich Academy and Iater in Italy. 
His most notable achievements were in decorative 
portrait and figure painting. He labored faithfully 
and earnestly in the field of public art, and during 
his five years’ presidency of the National Academy 
of Design he worked energetically toward the pro- 
ject for providing a central building where should 
be adequately housed the various national art 
societies of the country. His honors were many, 
and his death will be widely mourned. 


Hugo Kafka 


Admitted to the Institute as a Fellow, 1876 
Died at New Rochelle, N. Y., April 28, 1915 


Mr. Kafka was born in Austria-Hungary in 1843. 
He was graduated from the Polytechnikum in 
Zurich, studying under the well-known Professor 
Gottfried Semper. He was called to Philadelphia 
in 1874 to work in connection with Mr. Hermann 
Schwartzmann, architect-in-chief for the buildings 
of the Centennial Exposition. He practised in 
New York City from 1877 to 1903, when he was 
obliged to retire from active work on account of 
ill health. 


Ernest Vincent Richards 
Admitted to the Institute in 1913 
Died at Galveston, Texas, April 7, 1915 


Mr. Richards was born at Oxford, England, in 
1859, and came to America in 1877. 

Before leaving England he learned and practised 
the art of wood engraving, working principally for 
the English humorous weeklies. On coming to 
America, he engaged in the design and manufacture 
of stained glass, and later devoted much attention 
to modeling and carving. 

About 1900, Mr. Richards established himself in 
practice at Bennettsville, S. C. He devoted him- 
self almost entirely to residence work, and designed 
many very charming village and country houses 
for the wealthy planters of that and neighboring 
counties. Through all his career he was devoted to 


art. In every field in which he employed his talents 
he did creditable work, and each change of occupa- 
tion marked a distinct step toward a finer and higher 
development. 

In January, 1915, Mr. Richards removed to 
Galveston, Texas. 

Mr. Richards was a member and officer of the 
South Carolina Association of Architects, and 
became the Vice-President of the South Carolina 
Chapter upon its organization. 

Mr. Richards stood always for the highest ideals 
of his profession, and enjoyed to a singular degree 
the confidence and esteem of the architects of 


South Carolina. 


William Robert Ware 


Admitted to the Institute. 1859 
Died June 10, 1910 


William Robert Ware, Professor Emeritus of 
Architecture in Columbia University, since his re- 
tirement from active service in 1903, died at his 
home in Milton, Massachusetts, June 10, at the age 
of eighty-three. He was born in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, May 27, 1832; was graduated from Harvard 
University at the age of twenty, one year in advance 
of his life-long friend, ex-President Eliot of Harvard, 
and, after a course of study in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, began his architectural career in 1856, as 
a student draughtsman in the office of the late 
Richard M. Hunt, in New York. In 1860 he began 
practice in Boston, and soon after associated himself 
with the late Henry Van Brunt in a partnership 
which was dissolved, when in 1881 Professor Ware 
was called to New York. 

While the firm of Ware & Van Brunt built up 
an excellent and varied practice, and acquired an 
enviable reputation, it is as an educator that Pro- 
fessor Ware has been most widely known for the 
past forty years. 

To him belongs the distinguished honor of having 
organized the first school of architecture in the 
United States—that of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, in 1866; of having been the first 
professor of architecture in this country, and of 
having organized the School of Architecture of 
Columbia University in 1881, at the head of which 
he continued to serve the profession until he retired 
as emeritus professor in 1903. He was also, for over 
twenty years, a leader in the reform of architectural 
competitions, of which he successfully conducted a 
remarkable number. He was the author of “Modern 
Perspective” (1884); “The American Vignola” 
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(1902-1906), and “Architectural Shades and Shad- 
ows” (1912), as well as of many articles in the 
professional periodicals. He was an active member, 
and for some years Secretary, of the American 
Archeological Institute, and an honorary correspond- 
ing member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, and a Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. Harvard bestowed the degree 
of LL.D. on him in 1886. He was never married, and 
since his retirement from Columbia had been living 
with his sister, Miss Harriet Ware, in their charming 
cottage at Milton, diverting himself, as the infirm- 
ities of age increased upon him, with various literary 
pursuits, and delighting above all in the visits of his 
many friends, both old and young. 

A more detailed sketch of his life and labors will 
be published in the August number of the Journal. 
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Douglas H. Thomas, Jr.* 


Admitted to the Institute in 1899 
To Fellowship in 1909 
Died at Baltimore, June 10, 1915 


Carl F. White* 


Admitted to the Institute in 1913 
Died at Cleveland, April 26, 1915 


Albert F. Norris* 


Admitted to the Institute in 1912 
Died at Montclair, N. J., May 18, 1915 


*Fuller notice to appear later. 


Town Planning and Housing 
GEORGE B. FORD, (M.), Associate Epitor 


The Seventh National Conference on City Planning 


The Seventh National Conference on City Plan- 
ning, which has just taken place in Detroit, was the 
most successful of all the conferences that have been 
held. The attendance was larger than ever before 
and more varied in character—real-estate men and 
property owners taking a very prominent part in 
the proceedings. The papers and the discussions 
were complete and convincing, due to the fact that 
most of the papers had been prepared with a great 
deal of care, and thoroughly weighed and examined 
by a committee before they were put into final form 
for presentation. 

The paper on The Constitution and Powers of a 
City-Planning Authority, which was prepared by 
Dr. Robert H. Whitten, Secretary of the City-Plan 
Committee of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of New York City, brought out a very general 
discussion, which lasted not only through the morn- 
ing session, but through the afternoon as well. This 
record was beaten, however, by the session on the 
best methods of land subdivision, where the report 
of the committee, as presented by Mr. E. P. Good- 
rich, the Consulting Engineer of the Borough of 
Manhattan, New York, called forth a discussion 
which lasted through three long sessions. Some of 
the real-estate men said very frankly that the 
architects and the landscape architects needed a very 
close following up on the part of the real-estate men; 
otherwise, they were bound to be carried away by 


some beautiful but impracticable idea. Of course, 
this called for a very general discussion, which 
brought out many points that gave most of the 
people there an entirely new conception of the 
subject. 

President R. Clipston Sturgis spoke at the open- 
ing session of the Conference, and as his paper is 
presented in full elsewhere in this number, it will be 
allowed to speak for itself. It was most enthusias- 
tically received. 

At the session on Tuesday evening, under the 
head of City Planning and Civic Design, Mr. 
Frederick L. Ackerman, Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Information of the Institute, read a 
splendid paper on the Education of the Public to 
an Appreciation of Civic Design. Mr. Arthur A. 
Stoughton, Adviser to Greater Winnipeg Plan Com- 
mission, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Dean of the 
School of Architecture, University of Manitoba, 
read a most interesting paper on Architecture in the 
City. Mr. George B. Ford gave a talk, illustrated 
with a number of lantern-slides, on the Principles 
Underlying Civic Architectural Treatments. All 
of these papers will later be presented in the Journal. 

At the opening session, Mr. Edward H. Bennett 
showed a number of interesting slides of his work for 
the City-Plan and Improvement Commission of 
Detroit. His address appeared in the June number of 
the Journal, as did also the opening address by Mr. 
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Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary of the Conference, who 
presented a very instructive review of the last six 
years of city planning in America. 

Mr. Frank B. Williams, a member of the Advisory 
Commission on the City Plan of New York City, 
presented a most instructive paper on City-Planning 
Administration in Europe. Mr. A. L. Brockway, of 
Syracuse, presented a very able discussion, as also 
did Mr. Thomas Adams, Town-Planning Adviser to 
the Commission of Conservation of Canada. 

At the final banquet, Mr. Cass Gilbert gave a 
very inspiring paper on the Architect’s Work in 
Civic Design, which was followed by other talks 
by Mr. Thomas Adams, of Canada, Hon. Edward 
M. Bassett, Chairman of the Commission on Build- 
ing Districts and Restrictions, of New York, and 
Mr. Andrew Wright Crawford, Secretary of the 
Art Jury of Philadelphia. 

The number of architects present showed a con- 
siderable increase over former years, and they took 
a much more active part in the proceedings; but it 
was sadly evident, as any of the architects present 
would be first to say, that a more general interest 


TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING 


and activity in city planning on the part of archi- 
tects is needed if they are going to preserve their 
rightful standing as leaders in creative work in their 
respective communities. 
Members of the Institute registered at the Con- 

ference were as follows: 

Frederick L. Ackerman 

George M. Anderson 

F. S. Barnum 

G. B. Bohm 

Claude Bragdon 

A. L. Brockway 

Marcus R. Burrowes 

George B. Ford. 

Cass Gilbert 


. New York City. 
. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. Cleveland, Ohio. 
. Cleveland, Ohio. 
. Rochester, N. Y. 
. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
New York City. 
. New York City. 


B. S. Hubbel . Cleveland, Ohio. 
Albert Kahn . Detroit, Mich. 
J. C. Murphy . Louisville, Ky. 


C. F. Owsley 
Richard Phillip 
Allen B. Pond 
Irving K. Pond 

R. Clipston Sturgis 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
. Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Chicago, III. 
. Chicago, IIL. 
. Boston, Mass. 


Commonsense and Continuity of Policy in Town Planning* 
By R. CLIPSTON STURGIS 


Streets are laid out as thoroughfares and, as such, 
should be planned to give the necessary and sufficient 
means of communication. In laying out, on level 
land a rectangular plan is reasonable; on rolling 
land streets modified to meet contours are equally 
reasonable. Neither should be used always or to 
the exclusion of the other. The direction should 
always be obvious. Diagonals, evidently necessary 
for thoroughfares, occasion intersections, which 
naturally suggest accents. These accents are 
invaluable opportunities as well as quite necessary 
guides. A checker-board plan or any other geomet- 
rical plan is confusing. Even the hopeless cowpaths 
of Boston are not more confusing to a stranger than 
the regular part of New York. London, almost 
haphazard in its plan, is a simple place for the 
stranger because of the marked character of its 
squares and parks, while Washington is confusing. 
It is on the one hand the confusion of regularity; 
on the other, the distinctive character of irregularity. 
Commonsense applied to the laying out of streets 
will afford ample opportunity for centers of interest. 

Streets are laid out also to make building lots. 
Again commonsense should govern in making sub- 
divisions reasonably adapted to proposed use. 
Restrictions, valuable as they are, will often be pit- 
falls. An owner controlling a complete square of 


*An address delivered at the National Conference on 
City Planning at Detroit, June 7-9. 
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building-lots would certainly not establish an 
uniform building-line, when, by the simple expedient 
of setting forward and back, he can increase the 
number of his corner lots, and when by adapting 
his lots to exposure he can make all his houses sunny, 
Restrictions should therefore be applied very care- 
fully, and always with an easy way of escape if they 
be found a mistake. Sentimental restrictions are 
generally worse than useless. The Boston law allow- 
ing no saloon within 200 feet of a school on the same 
street was supposed to guard the children from seeing 
drunken folk on the street,—children who live on 
the street most of the time, and who certainly do 
not pass all their time in the school; restrictions 
prohibiting stables or garages in residential districts, 
instead of regulating their character, ignore the fact 
that a clean, well-kept stable is less offensive than a 
garage, and a garage can be kept so as to be as little 
offensive as the average kitchen. The London 
mews—back streets with stables and petty trades- 
men—are found in the best residential districts. 
Restriction, ideally, should be in the hands of a 
central body, with full authority to exercise judg- 
ment and pass on each case. 

Another essential factor is continuity of policy, 
a thing so utterly disregarded in this country. Five 
years ago the Secretary of the Treasury instituted a 
competition for what it rightly considered the most 
important architectural undertaking since the 
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building of the Capitol. This was a group of three 
buildings, for the Departments of Justice, State, 
and Commerce and Labor. Disregarding experience 
and precedent in competitions, an unwieldy number 
of competitors was invited, sixty in all, twenty on 
each building. Lest competitors should very sensibly 
combine in groups of three, and thus attempt 
together a reasonable and harmonious solution of 
three buildings which were to form one group, and 
Iest the jury be influenced in its award by such 
harmony, three juries were appointed and warned 
to judge independently and have no communica- 
tion with each other during the judgment. The 
judgments were made, the awards accepted, and the 
architects appointed by the government. They at 
once began to work together to harmonize their 
designs. Before the work was completed a new 
administration came in. It held entirely different 
opinions on the question of the employment of pri- 
vate architects on public buildings, and of their 
relation to the big architectural office maintained 
in the Treasury Department. When the appropria- 
tion for the building of the Department of Justice 
was immediate, a bill was introduced to enable the 
government to execute this building — already 
awarded to an architect—in such manner as the 
Treasury thought best, without regard to the obliga- 
tions assumed by the previous administration. It was 
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pointed out that that administration had exceeded 
its powers in making an agreement to employ an 
architect, and on that legal technicality the Treas- 
ury Department stood. No arguments appeared to 
have any weight with it; the bill was presented and, 
much as the building was needed, one cannot but 
be glad that the Senate should have defeated the 
bill rather than see the government committed to a 
course so lacking in good faith. 

Step by step one has had to fight for the Wash- 
ington plan of the Park Commission, not only to 
carry out its provisions but to prevent plans run- 
ning counter to it. No plan is of practical service 
unless its development can be assured by a continu- 
ing policy. 

Common sense in approaching the solution of 
problems, and continuity of policy in carrying them 
out, are not the only elements necessary to success- 
ful town planning, but they are certainly very 
important ones. 

The time is at hand now for real and vital prog- 
ress. The country is awake and ready for the work. 
The last few years have shown clearly that people 
are ready to listen and ready to act. It rests with 
the men and women like those who compose the 
National City-Planning Conference to carry the 
great work forward to a successful issue. 


Cooperation of the Real-Estate Developer and Town- Planner 
in Land Subdivision* 
By PAUL A. HARSCH 


The Practical vs. the Ideal in Subdivisions 


The landscape architect or city-planning expert 
is often a “dreamer of dreams,” an idealist pure and 
simple. On the other hand, the real-estate operator 
is, in a great number of cases, entirely given over 
to the idea of making money out of his operations, 
of getting his commodity ready for the market at 
the least possible expense and smallest delay, and 
often without consideration either for his reputation 
or the interest and welfare of the purchasers of his 
property, or the community as a whole. In these 
regards we are confronted with conditions, not 
theories, but conditions that can and will be rectified. 

The city-planning expert must learn to govern 
his dreams and visions, and be able to make of them 
an inspiration and directing force for the molding 
of practical plans for harmonious real-estate develop- 
ment. Coincidentally the greed and avarice of the 

*Part of an address delivered at the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning at Detroit, June 7-9, 1915. Mr. 


Harsch is vice-president of the E. H. Close Realty Com- 
pany, of Toledo, Ohio. 


get-rich-quick Iand-speculator must be curbed and 
regulated by law, if necessary, and the ignorance of 
his well-meaning but misguided brother operator 
corrected by an educational propaganda. 


Adjustment of Economic and Esthetic Factors 


What shall we do with the incompetent and ill- 
equipped city-planning expert? Any real-estate 
operation, no matter how small, quickly runs into 
money. Blunders are expensive, dangerous, and at 
times discovered too late to correct. One such 
blunder may ruin the man whose confidence was 
misplaced, while the man really responsible for the 
failure simply seeks some pasture new and repeats 
the offense. Experiences like this make the real- 
estate man wary, and cause him to hestitate long 
and seriously before undertaking anything other 
than the stereotyped development. If we would 
elevate a community by provising for it better hous- 
ing and living conditions generally, we must first 
convince it that these conditions are practicable 
and workable. It must be convinced by hard, clear, 
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well-thought-out facts. I believe that, when the 
town-planner can approach every problem of the 
real-estate man from that standpoint, and can con- 
vince him that he can save him money, ease his 
burdens, make his investment more sure, and cause 
his name to be blessed instead of cursed in the com- 
munity, he will have solved the great problem that 
confronts him. For, when he has won over the real- 
estate fraternity and captured it, “horse, foot, and 
dragoons,” as it were, it will be but a short step tothe 
day when the great civic reforms we dream of will 
be achieved. Let me repeat then that I think what 
we need most, if we are to codperate, is a better 
equipped lot of men to carry out the work town- 
planners profess to do. 

A town-planner to be really great in his line must 
be more than a civil engineer who can run grades 
and streets, curved or straight, as the case may be. 
He must be more than a planting expert, familiar 
with the living things of the great outdoors; he must 
be more than a mechanical expert on matters of 
construction; he must be more than an artist with 
an eye to the beautiful in Nature, and ready to take 
advantage of everything she has done for him. He 
must be all of these and, besides, he must be so 
practical and everyday and commonplace in his 
thought that he never forgets either the cost of 
what he proposes to do or, more important, forgets 
that his work must finally stand the crucial test of 
“Will it sell the property at a profit?,” for, if it will 
not, then is his labor Iost and his client’s money 
gone. But worse than this, the community is cursed 
with a mistake that it may take decades to outgrow. 
Produce such men, and the real-estate world will 
follow and account the price charged cheap. 


The Good and the Bad in Subdivision 


One of two things is almost certain to be true 
of every land development. Either a present or a 
future need has been seen and is being supplied or 
anticipated, or else the sale of questionable land 
allotments is being stimulated fraudulently. It is, 
of course, patent to all that the operator following 
the first-named course is the only conscientious one. 
The others—and their name is legion,—are the 
ones, who, regardless of all ethics, grasp upon some 
advantage of location or of transportation, and by 
highly colored advertising frequently sell their 
additions in a day. 

Just now in Toledo there is an unusual demand 
for small, cheap lots in outlying districts, and this 
demand has led to the platting of acreage property 
in some instances as far as ten miles from the city. 
This seems beyond reason, when it is recalled that 
our population is still under 200,000. Lots in these 
additions sell, however, as many as 336 of the 
30-foot variety being sold in one such instance 


recently near Toledo in two days’ selling. How to 
regulate this sort of thing, and to what extent it 
should be regulated, are questions I am not prepared 
to discuss at this time; but it is such questions as 
these which make me approach this subject with 
the greatest caution. 


Fundamental Considerations for the Real- 
Estate Developer 


What are the best methods of land subdivision 
from the point of view of the real-estate developer? 
Broadly, they are those methods which will give 
him a maximum of property beauty and a minimum 
of upkeep expense, the largest possible number of 
feet of frontage, and the least possible waste. This 
takes us directly to the city-planning expert, and it 
seems to me that it is the duty, and to the profit of 
all practical idealists, to make those of us who do 
not know it realize this fact. 

Primarily, of course, real-estate men must have 
property that will sell. Otherwise there would soon 
cease to be any real-estate business, and therefore 
the first question we ask is the intensely practical 
and, one may say, somewhat sordid one, “Will it 
sell?” 

A planning expert, no matter how skilled, cannot 
make a poor property. That is, if the land selected 
for improvement be badly located with reference to 
its surroundings, or if, because of topographical 
conditions, it be unsuitable for platting, or if it be 
inaccessible, or if the cost of development be pro- 
hibitive, the real-estate developer at once concludes 
he is not interested, and seeks a tract of land where 
these conditions are absent. He naturally and 
inevitably seeks to meet what he concedes to be a 
coming need, and if he is able to grasp the situation, 
he already has a section of land ready to turn over 
to the expert for preparation, that it may be in 
readiness by the time the need which he has foreseen 
actually manifests itself in a demand for his property. 


Characteristics of Local Buyers 


Having reached this point, he must again be 
guided by experience, for the people of one locality 
are as different in their likes and dislikes from those 
in another in the matter of homes, as they are in 
their commercial pursuits and intellectual tastes, 
and, until they can be educated to a different view- 
point, he must give them what they want. There- 
fore, the question is not what the real-estate man 
thinks and wants, but what the people of his com- 
munity want. All tastes and all pocketbooks must 
be satisfied, and the necessities of widely differing 
group units of population pleased. This is the real 
task of the real-estate developer, and it is his fine 
responsibility to supply all the varieties of develop- 
ment demanded by the public in a way that will 
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insure that public full value, and the community an 
asset for the future. He can sell cheap lots or costly 
ones, but they must all be inherently good ones. 


The Basis of the Problem 


The whole problem confronting the town-planner 
and the real-estate developer is a matter of educa- 
tion and a matter of publicity. The latter should not 
be a difficult task, since the publicity policy of 
practically every newspaper in the land will support 
the idea of public improvements when carried on 
along the line we are working on—of civic uplift 
and improvement. 

In Toledo, for example, we are trying to foster 
civic love of the beautiful. We have some broad- 
minded, clear-visioned men who have given up 
much of their lives and large amounts of money to 
make this possible. Their vision has already been 
materialized in a most excellent system of public 
parks with a splendid connecting boulevard now 
under construction. Probably no city in the country 
patronizes its parks more liberally, population con- 
sidered, than Toledo. 

We are already committed to the creation in the 
near future of a civic center involving a half-dozen 
city blocks, to be given over entirely to public and 
quasi-public buildings. 

But the one thing more than all else that has 
done and is doing more to create a love of the beau- 
tiful is our very splendid Art Museum. This was 
built by popular subscription, much of the burden 
being borne, however, by one public-spirited citi- 
zen. The institution has grown in popularity until 
the year’s admissions to the building now amount 
to practically 90 per cent of the city’s population. 

I think that the influence of this exquisite build- 
ing inspires a love of the beautiful that must surely 
make not only for better civic development, but for 
better moral development. It does even more. It 
brings people into closer relations with the beautiful, 
puts them on familiar terms with such things, and 
imbues them with a desire for beauty in all their 
surroundings. This is the spirit that must be 
inculcated and developed, if the higher ideals of the 
city-plan enthusiast are ever to be realized. 


Rebuilding Salem 


The study, appreciation, and more general accept- 
ance of city planning among administrative authori- 
ties and among business men, has given to Salem, 
Massachusetts, a very considerable advantage in the 
rebuilding of the burnt sections of the city, as a re- 
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sult of the conflagration last June. The Baltimore 
fire occurred at a time when the city-planning move- 
ment was just getting its impetus, the San Francisco 
catastrophe followed immediately on the publication 
of the Burnham plan which, however, dealt too 
largely with the grandiose and the magnificent, to 
make an effective appeal to the mass of the people 
in the time of their calamity. Salem had a city plan 
which had been discussed and understood by a large 
proportion of the local population, and which was 
sufficiently conservative on the esthetic side, and 
duly considerate of the economic needs of the city 
to commend it to the city. Immediately after the 
disaster, therefore, the leading citizens sought to 
realize on their preparedness, and to secure the 
adoption of measures designed to safeguard the 
health and social welfare of the people in accordance 
with the plan. It was not without very great effort, 
however, that they succeeded in carrying through 
some of the recommendations of the City-Planning 
Commission, such as the creation of a wide boulevard 
through what was once the overcrowded Point 
District, forming part of the Salem Boulevard; the 
widening of several streets and the cutting through 
of others. The fight has been especially difficult in 
the matter of improving the building code and 
eliminating the three deckers in the Point District 
where they formerly stood thickest. The rebuilding 
trust inclines to the purchase of undeveloped land 
farther from the center for single-family houses, 
realizing that in Salem there is no reason for imita- 
ting the congestion existing in large communities. 

The Salem Merchants’ Association has sup- 
ported the work of the City Planning Commission 
in drafting a new housing code, designed to eliminate 
the large brick tenement, and while the success in 
securing the adopting of these later measures is not 
entirely assured, the example afforded is, on the 
whole, sufficient to point out to other communities 
the wisdom of planning ahead and of placing com- 
munity standards higher, so that, whether the need 
for new and better planning arises through the pro- 
cess of normal rebuilding or as the result of a catas- 
trophe like that which befell Salem, the community 
will be educated to the value of better planning and 
be ready to adopt a well-drafted scheme. 


Fourth National Housing Conference 


The National Housing Association is to hold the 
Fourth National Housing Conference in Minneapolis 
on October 6, 7, and 8, 1915. 
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Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
22nd SEASON, 1914-1915 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
Everett V. Meeks, Chairman, 126 East 75th St., New York City 


Official Notification of Awards—Judgment of May 18, 1915 


CLASS “A”—V. PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“A Memorial Auditortum” 


The subject of the fifth and last Class “A” 
Projet of the year was a Memorial Auditorium to 
be erected in a park at the edge of a city, and in 
memory of one of its leading citizens. The plan 
was to provide an auditorium for 2,500 people, a 
foyer vestibule, in which were to be exhibited a 
collection of musical instruments, and two small 
galleries for painting and sculpture; there was 
further required a banquet-room of considerable 
dimensions, as well as a library and director’s living 
apartment. 

The whole composition was to be placed on a lot 
400 feet wide and 750 feet deep, rising 40 feet from 
front to back, the program being written in an open 
manner, in order to permit of as many different 
solutions as possible. 

It was surprising, therefore, that so little variety 
was shown in the projets as finally submitted. 
Almost all the students tried to produce a building 
which was both large and high. In almost every 
case, to this unfortunate and exaggerated desire 
for height was sacrificed the proportion of the 
main auditorium, the most important feature of the 
problem. The result was that the sections, as a 
rule, were extremely bad. 

The students also failed properly to study the 
grade of the site, in many cases considering that an 
indication in plan of ramps and steps was a sufficient 
study of this element in the problem. Furthermore, 
the park-like or rural character was lacking in 
practically all of the projets. Students should 
realize that a program is given to them for their 
own original interpretation and not that they may 
endeavor to fit it to a type plan with which they 
may be familiar. 

The Jury was particularly displeased with the 
growing tendency of the students to use “decora- 
tive poché.” They should take note that parallel 
lines of poché and lines of black mosaic, used simply 
to frame a plan, or a feature of the plan, are in 
essence puerile. In many cases, a plan otherwise 


brilliant would have received high recompense, 
were it not for this tendency to introduce into it 
the unreal. The time has come, therefore, for the 
students to realize that they will be required to 
stop producing pretty, meaningless patterns, and 
to do real architecture. The convention of black 
poché is universally acknowledged to represent 
walls in horizontal section. The drawing of designs 
between these walls may be legitimately undertaken 
in so far as these designs represent real floors, real 
furniture, or real ceilings. Fair warning is given 
that meaningless mosaic, and above all, meaning- 
less poché, render the designer liable to fail to 
receive any recompense. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 162 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 54 Projets 
Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the above 
problem. 

The following student received First Medal: 
D. McLachlan, Jr., Atelier Hirons, New York City. 

The following students received Second Medals: 
H. R. Kelley, Cornell University; K. Moriyama and 
E. A. Lehti, Atelier Hirons, New York City; E. B. 
Baker, T-Square Club, Philadelphia; N. U. Taylor, 
W. B. Rabenold, J. M. Hamilton, H. Van Buskirk 
and G. M. D Lewis, University of Pennsylvania 
School of Architecture. 


CLASSES “A” AND “B” ARCHASOLOGY 
V.—PROJET (Problem in Design) 


“A College Dining-Hall in English Collegiate 
Gothic” 


The drawings submitted for the interior of an 
English Collegiate Gothic Dining-Hall, showed 
appreciation of the possibilities of the problem. A 
more careful study of scale, and a closer adherence 
to the characteristics of the style in question, would 
have benefited many of the drawings. For the 
future, students are advised to give attention to 
the furniture that marks the different periods of 
architecture, with which their archeology projets 
have made them familiar. 
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The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 102 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 12 Projets 
Rendus (Final Drawings) in the above problem. 

The following students received Third Medals: 
A. C. Webb, Atelier Bennett-Rebori, Chicago; 
O. R. Gantner and E. Kandel, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


CLASSES “A” AND “B” MEASURED 
DRAWINGS 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 10 
drawings in the above problem. 

The following students received Third Medals: 
C. J. Lappley, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
R. W. Tempest, R. O. Yeager, and E. B. Tazewell, 
University of Pennsylvania School of Architecture. 


CLASS “A”—V. ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 
(Rendered Sketch) 


“A Life-Saving Station” 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 16 
sketches in the above problem. 

The following students received Mentions: F. 
Greenstein, Cornell University; W. C. Stanton, 
T-Square Club, Philadelphia; E. B. Tazewell and 
W. B. Rabenold, University of Pennsylvania School 
of Architecture. 


SPIERING PRIZE COMPETITION 
and 
CLASS “B”—V. ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 
(Rendered Sketch) 


“A Pavilion in a Garden” 


The program called for a small masonry building 
of any shape desired, but not exceeding 40 feet in 
its greatest dimension. The premiated drawings 
were simple and well proportioned, either inspired 
by well-known examples or carefully studied in 
proportion and detail. The chief fault displayed by 
the other competitors was a lack of proportion and 
scale. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 68 
sketches in the above problem. 

The following student received a First Mention, 
and was awarded the Prize—$s50: M. Boulicault, 
St. Louis Architectural Club. 

The following students received First Mentions: 
F. Kandel, Columbia University; H. F. Stanton, 
Cornell University. 

The following students received Mentions: E. W. 
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Beck and J. R. Pelick, Cornell University; J. P. 
Morgan, Carnegie Institute of Technology; O. E. 
Reagan, Atlier Corbett, New York City; M. Belk- 
nap, Columbia University. 

The Jury for the Class ““A”—V. Projet was com- 
posed of the following: E. V. Meeks, J. C. Levi, 
W. Lamb, J. Wynkoop, F. C. Hirons, H. W. Corbett, 
J. V. Van Pelt, E. Kahn, A. W. Lord, H. McGood- 
win, J. H. Freedlander, T. Hastings, and W. A. 
Boring. 

The Jury for the Archeology Projet, Measured 
Drawing, and Class “A” Esquisse-Esquisse was 
composed of the following: W. Emerson, W. L. 
Bottomley, W. N. Taylor, F. H. Bosworth, Jr., L. 
Warren, ‘A. Ware, F. C. Farley, H. R. Sedgwick, 
and H. Van Buren Magonigle. 

The Jury for the Spiering Prize and Class “B”— 
V. Esquisse-Esquisse was composed of the following: 
E. V. Meeks, W. Emerson, J. C. Levi, L. S. Weeks, 
W. Lamb, W. L. Bottomley, F. H. Bosworth, Jr., 
J. H. Freedlander, F. C. Farley, E. S. Hewitt, 
W. N. Taylor, and H. Van Buren Magonigle. 


Judgment of June 8, 1915 


CLASS “B”—V. ANALYTIQUE (Order Problem) 
“A Circular or Polygonal Chapel” 


This program, calling for a small private chapel, 
gave an opportunity to show a knowledge of propor- 
tion and good taste of which use was unfortunately 
made in only a few instances, the drawings in general 
being not so well presented as usual and showing a 
lack of character and scale. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 135 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 63 Analytiques 
(Final Drawings) in the above problem. 

The following students received First Mention 
Placed: H. Komoda, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; D. M. MacNeil, Atelier Newton, Albany; 
T. E. McMullin T-Square Club, Philadelphia. 

The following students received First Mention: 
E. G. McClellan and W. B. Grove, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology; H. T. Parker, Cleveland Archi- 
tectural Club; E. E. Soderstrom, Atelier Newton, 
Albany. 


CLASS “B”—V. PROJET (Problem in Design) 
**A Small Municipal Electric Power Station” 


The two obvious defects in the solutions presented 
of this problem were a failure to meet the definite 
requirements of the program in the separation of the 
boiler-room from the dynamo-room, and a difficulty 
in handling the fuel supply. Both of these essentials 
are well cared for in the designs reproduced. These 
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are far above the average of those presented, which, 
on the whole, showed a marked inability to give any 
distinctive character to their architecture. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 196 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 80 Projets 
Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the above 
problem. 

The following students received First Mention 
Placed: C. V. Tillion, Columbia University; M. 
McF. Dennison, Atelier Hirons, New York City. 

The following students received First Mention: 
H. H. Westermann, G. A. Spackman, and R. A. 
Willson, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The Jury for the Class “B”—V. Analytique Com- 
petition was composed of the following: J. C. Levi, 
F. A. Godley, H. Sedgwick, P. F. Mann, L. F. Peck, 
and H. W. Corbett. 

The Jury for the Class “B”—V. Projet Competi- 
tion was composed of the following: W. Emerson, 
W. Lamb, L. Warren, F. C. Hirons, J. Wynkoop, 
L. Leonard, W. P. Barney, L. G. White, R. F. Bos- 
sange, and A. Ware. 


Supplementary Judgment of April 
27, 1915 
“An Outdoor Moving-Picture Theater” 


Received from the Local Committee on Educa- 
tion in San Francisco for judgment for higher 
awards. 

The following students received First Mention: 
F. A. Chapman, Atelier Baur, San Francisco Archi- 
tectural Club. 


News 


Admission to Practice 
New York 


When it became evident that some sort of legis- 
lation with regard to the practice of architecture in 
New York was certain to be urged, it was in self- 
protection that the Institute Chapters in the state, 
about eight years ago, took a hand in opposing 
improper legislation and, later on, in the framing of 
a bill for the registration of architects. It was 
understood from the very beginning by the Insti- 
tute representatives that there should be no ques- 
tion of “licensing;” it was registration in distinction 
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Joint Committee on Sculpture, 
S.B.-A.A. and N.S.S. 


Lioyp WarREN, Chairman 
Awards in Judgment of May 25 
First Cass: Competition for prizes offered by Mr. 
Samuel T. Shaw, ‘‘Over-Mantel for the Athletic 
Club of the Pawling School.” 

First Prize and Second Medal: Alfred Yorio. 

Second Prize and Second Medal: Gaetano Cecere. 

Third Prize and Second Medal: Pietro Manfredi. 

Mentions: C. Marchese, S.B.-A.A. Atelier; E. A. 
Kramer, S.B.-A.A. Atelier; VY. Carano, S. B.-A.A. 
Atelier; L. J. Urich, S.B.-A.A. Atelier; G. Lober, 
S.B.-A.A. Atelier; L. Keila, S.B.-A.A. Atelier; F. 
DiBugano, S.B.-A.A. Atelier; V. Salerno, S.B.-A.A. 
Atelier and N.A.D.; I. Bulambasic, S.B.-A.A. Atelier 
and A. Brunelli. 

First Crass: Life Model. 

Second Medal: L. Keila. 

Mentions: J. Yoshioka, I. Bulambasic, W. H. 
Meserole, A. Rannus, and C. A. Hafner. 
ORNAMENT Cxass: Style of Louis XVI. 

Mentions: R. P. Chambellan and A. Tagliabue. 


Joint Committee on Mural Painting 
S.B.-A.A.and Society of Mural Painters 


Lioyp WarREN, Chairman 
Awards in Judgment of April 13 
Esquisse-Esquisse: “Decoration of Apse of a 
Small Church.” 
Second Medal: E. M. Parsons: First Mention: 
Noemi Permissen; Second Mention: Isabel Lustig 
and J. VanEveren. 


Awards in Judgment of May 18 


Esquisse-Esquisse: “Vestibule of a Museum.” 
First Mention: Agnes Tait and O. Williams. 


Notes 


from licensing that was to be sought. Aside from the 
Institute, the joint committee represented outside 
architects in the New York Society of Architects, 
which is an independent organization. Frank H. 
Quinby, of Brooklyn, acted as chairman of the joint 
committee, and D. Everett Waid, of New York, as 
Secretary. They were ably assisted by Mr. Collin 
of the Brooklyn Chapter, and by Messrs. Yost and 
Holden of the New York Chapter. After several 
defeats (1913 and 1914) the proposed legislation 
finally, in this year 1915, passed the lower house but 
was blocked in the senate on account of the opposi- 
tion of certain legislators. When that opposition 
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was removed, it nearly came to wreck through the 
opposition of the builders of the state, who feared 
it might interfere with their right to make plans 
for buildings or to call themselves architects. 
Eventually the committee was able to secure the 
withdrawal of this opposition, and the bill was 
iinally passed at the end of the legislative session 
and was signed by the Governor on May 1g last. 

The principal features of the bill provide that 
architects who have been continuously engaged in 
practice for more than two years prior to May 19, 
1915, or who have been actually and exclusively in 
practice, on their own account or as members of a 
reputable firm for more than one year prior to the 
above date, shall receive a certificate upon presen- 
tation of satisfactory evidence to the Board of Ex- 
aminers, provided that application is made before 
May 19, 1916. 

Holders of certificates from other states in which 
the standards for admission to practice are not 
lower than in the state of New York shall also 
receive certificates without examination. 

An architect not possessing the above qualifica- 
tions must submit evidence of having satisfactorily 
completed an approved high-school course or the 
equivalent thereof, and of also having completed 
such courses in mathematics, history, and one 
modern language as are included in the first two 
years in an approved institution conferring the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He must also submit 
evidence of at least five years’ practical experience 
in a reputable office. He must also pass the technical 
and professional examination established by the 
Board of Examiners. 

Exemptions are made in the case of an applicant 
who holds a diploma from a recognized architectural 
school, and who has had three years’ practical 
experience in a reputable office. 

Applicants must pay a fee of twenty-five dollars, 
and the certificate must be filed with the county 
clerk in the territory of residence or practice. 

The certificate may be revoked upon proof that 
it has been obtained by fraud, or that the holder 
has been guilty of felony in connection with the 
practice of architecture. 

This law then distinctly accents educational 
qualifications, and it places the examination in the 
hands, not of an appointive (political) board, but 
under the guidance of the regents of the state. These 
particular points appear to be very important. In 
the preparation of the bill active assistance was lent 
by the Department of Education of the state, and 
further codperation from Dr. Finley, head of the 
State University, has been tendered. It is therefore 
believed that from the very outset the administra- 
tion of the law will be in the hands of a very high 
type of professional examiner. We believe that while 
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many architects in the state did not see the necessity 
for registration of architects, so far as their own 
interests were concerned, they realized that regis- 
tration was bound to come, and hence should be 
placed on the highest possible plane. Through the 
efforts of the Chapters they have been able to secure 
a law admirable in its intent and very likely to work 
out, in the end, to the good of the profession. 


The Minnesota Chapter to Codperate 
with the Architectural Department 
of the University of Minnesota. 


A special meeting of the Minnesota Chapter 
was held in the rooms of the Architectural Depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota on May 18, 
at which the subject of codperating with the Uni- 
versity was discussed at great length. The idea was 
advanced that as part of the work of the students 
in the sophomore, junior, and senior classes, each 
student should spend three afternoons a week in an 
architect’s office. For this he should receive no 
salary, but be given an opportunity to do actual 
draughting work upon practical problems, together 
with such other chance to gain experience as the 
office might permit. The idea met with great favor, 
and the President of the Chapter was authorized 
to appoint a special committee which, in consulta- 
tion with Professor Mann of the University, should 
work out a plan for carrying out the idea. We 
believe that the progress of this plan will be of the 
greatest interest to all those who are vitally inter- 
ested in the thorough education of the student of 
architecture. 


Annual Meeting of the Illinois Chapter 


In calling the meeting to order, President Prinde- 
ville said: 

“It is the custom of the Illinois Chapter, at its 
annual meeting, to bring together the representatives 
of the different lines of endeavor,—commerce, art, 
administration,—all the phases of life that make for 
a community’s greatness, the Chapter believing it to 
be the most desirable that its aims and its work 
should be known and appreciated generally. We are 
glad to have such representative men with us, in 
order that they may know the work we are striving 
to accomplish—work which will be revealed by the 
reports of the various committees. For the success 
of this work the truly admirable spirit of fellowship 
and coéperation of the members has been respon- 
sible, and I am glad of this opportunity thus to 
acknowledge it.” 

Mr. Charles S. Hutchinson, President of the 
Cliff Dwellers, presided at the unveiling of the por- 
traits of the late Daniel Hudson Burnham and 
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Solon Spencer Beman presented by their respec- 
tive families to the IIlinois Chapter. Mr. Hubert 
Burnham unveiled the portrait of his father, and 
Mr. Charles H. Wacker formally presented it to 
the Chapter. The portrait of Mr. Beman was 
unveiled by his son, Mr. S. S. Beman, and the pre- 
sentation was by Mr. Louis H. Sullivan. 

The annual award of the Medal of Honor is 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 

President Sturgis then addressed the Chapter 
upon the work of the Board of Directors. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were as 
follows: President, Charles H. Prindeville; First 
Vice-President, Frederick W. Perkins; Second 
Vice-President, Melville C. Chatten; Treasurer, 
Robert C. Spencer; Secretary, H. Webster Tom- 
linson. 


Award of the Illinois Chapter Medal 
of Honor 


At its annual meeting on June 8 last, the Illinois 
Chapter awarded its Medal of Honor to the firm of 
Richard E. Schmidt, Gardner & Martin, for the 
apartment-house, “Lochby Court,” in Chicago. 


The Architect and the Engineer in 
the Future 


At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter, 
Mr. John C. Trautwine, widely known as an emi- 
nent engineering authority, delivered an address 
upon the subject of the Architect and the Engineer. 
Opinions will no doubt differ greatly as to the posi- 
tion which Mr. Trautwine takes, and we believe 
that the picture of the architect secluded “behind 
his curtained office-entrance, under his picturesquely 
low ceiling, in rooms lighted by small-paned win- 
dows,” will not suggest itself generally as a faithful 
description. But Mr. Trautwine offers a good deal 
of food for reflection, and some interesting ideas as 
to the future development of the process of socializa- 
tion. He said, in part, as follows: 

“Any estimate of the future relation between 
architects and engineers, or of the nature and extent 
of their future codperation, must take into the 
account that prodigious and evolutionary progress 
in socialization, which, beginning with the advent 
of the steam engine, has been the distinguishing 
feature of our economic development during the 
last hundred years; a process which means the 
unification of mankind and thus the substitution of a 
natural and horizontal stratification in place of the 
numerous, artificial, vertical, and generally mis- 
chievous cleavage planes which still separate man- 
kind into small and contending, if not inimical, 
groups. 
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“A century ago, each individual depended almost 
wholly upon himself (or upon other and almost 
equally inefficient individuals) for the supply of his 
very restricted wants. Today, governments, 
national, state, and municipal, vie with giant 
private corporations for the privilege of transport- 
ing him (in small armies and over prescribed routes) 
and his goods from place to place, and they have 
thus brought the whole world to his door. Similar 
stupendous agencies provide him with water-supply, 
with street facilities, with clothing, with food and 
with fuel, all more or Jess under governmental 
control; they put him in instant communication 
with his fellowman at the world’s end; daily, weekly, 
monthly, or “every little while,” and, in volume 
hopelessly beyond his reading powers, they inform 
him as to the world’s doings. The poorest dweller 
in a city is made the virtual owner of its street and 
park systems, and his city not only keeps these in 
repair for him, but provides him with free baths and 
free band concerts. 

“And is the individual then left idle? On the 
contrary, he has been made an employee, and thus 
a part, of one or other of these very agencies. 

“Now, owing to its nature, engineering, as a 
business, has gone farther in this direction of social- 
ization than has architecture; for, in general, the 
engineer designs relatively large works, under the 
direction of large clients—governments and great 
industrial corporations, such as railroads, mining, 
and manufacturing companies,—whereas, in general, 
the architect serves rather the private individual or 
a relatively small group,—the builder of his own 
mansion, or a church, or bank corporation. Hence, 
a large proportion of engineers have become salaried 
employees, either of governments or of large cor- 
porations, whereas one thinks of the employing 
architect as an individual or a small firm, with 
relatively few employees. 

“As, in general, the lawyer continues in strictly 
private practice, while the conveyancer has been 
driven or drawn out from the dingy quarters which 
he occupied a half-century ago, and has been herded, 
with hundred of others, in the employ of great title 
companies, so also the architect (still the director 
of his own fortune) secludes himself behind his cur- 
tained office-entrance, under his picturesquely low 
ceiling, in rooms lighted by small-paned windows, 
while his engineering brethren (having to handle 
larger work) form large corporations, employing 
hundreds of highly trained and specialized assistants. 

“The not-distant future is bound to see the cul- 
mination of the socializing process. Possibly within 
the next generation or two, all the business of the 
civilized world will have become public business, 
and all its people will be parts and employees in the 
world industrial army. To the engineer this will 
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bring a condition differing only in degree from that 
to which he is already accustomed; but the archi- 
tect has still to undergo the socializing process in 
which the engineer seems to have been pushed 
farther. 

“And, as the architect is thus driven out of the 
splendid isolation which now distinguishes him, he 
will see that the supposed barriers between him and 
the engineer, are largely artificial and conventional, 
partaking of the nature of those other vertical 
cleavage planes, the intersecting frith and the 
mountain interposed, which (although now largely 
bridged and tunneled by the engineer) still, to some 
extent, ““make enemies of nations that had else, like 
kindred drops, been mingled into one.” 

“Stupendous as are the material benefits con- 
ferred by the socializing process in which we find 
ourselves, they sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with the accompanying moral blessings,— 
the end of hatred and suspicion and secretiveness 
and meanness; the end of the wasteful and unneces- 
sary conflict of competition for private gain, and the 
substitution of codperating and coérdinated world- 
effort for the general good; the beginning of the 
study of the human being as a spiritual entity; the 
elevation of the human race from its present squalors 
and prejudices and ignorances; the advent of the 
superman; the opportunity, for the first time, to 
practice Christianity. 

“In this coming millenium, in the breaking down 
of the vertical partitions which now seem to sepa- 
rate them, architect and engineer must perforce 
share, to the great benefit of both and of the entire 
community.” 


The Philadelphia Chapter Visits the 
Swedenborgian Cathedral at Bryn 
Athyn 


On Saturday afternoon, May 29, the Philadelphia 
Chapter, in conjunction with the T-Square Club, 
visited Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania, and inspected the 
Swedenborgian Cathedral now being constructed 
under the direction of Messrs. Cram & Ferguson of 
Boston, architects. Mr. Cram conducted the party, 
about sixty in number, through the construction 
plant, including the draughting and modeling rooms 
for the study of the designs, preparation of drawings, 
templates, and the wood-working and stone-cutting 
shops, where the work is executed. 

In explaining this novel method of conducting 
the work on the premises, Mr. Cram laid particular 
stress upon the spirit of codperation and personal 
interest that has been instilled into the organization 
from the laborers to the skilled craftsmen and 
designers, through encouragement of individual 


thought and suggestion for the betterment of the 
work, In his opinion the results already attained 
satisfied him that the craftsman of today, when 
given this opportunity and so inspired, is capable of 
achieving as high a degree of excellence in his work 
as was attained in medieval times. 


The Repeal of the Law of 1872 


in California 


The state of California has repealed the law of 
1872, under which all governing bodies were required 
to advertise and hold competitions for architectural 
services on all public buildings, and which further 
required the execution of a bond by the architect 
as a guarantee of the cost of the building. 

The Southern California Chapter, aided by the 
San Francisco Chapter, has, we believe, been 
largely responsible for the repeal of this law, which 
practically debarred members of the Institute from 
undertaking any public work. The law becomes 
void on August 1 of this year. 


City-Planning Commission a Part of 
the City Government 


In order to establish definitely its relation with 
the other departments of the city government, the 
City-Planning Commission of Binghamton, New 
York, adopted a resolution some time ago, asking 
the corporation counsel to define its power. As a 
result, the opinion was given that the commission 
has more than advisory powers and is properly a 
department of the city government. Acting on this 
basis, the commission desires to equip and supervise 
playgrounds and to lease and buy land to be used 
for playground purposes. 





The Student Medal of the A. I. A. 
Actual Size 
See the Journal for June, p. 245 
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1523 Munsey Bldg. 

Boston CuHapTer, 1870.—Ralph Adams Cram, 15 Beacon 
St.; Charles N. Cogswell, Old South Bldg., Boston. 

BROOKLYN CHAPTER, 1894.—Wm. P. Bannister, 69 Wall 
St.; J. Theodore Hanemann, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 
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Garfield Bldg. 
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Bldg.; Harry J. Manning, 214 Majestic Bldg., Denver. 
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Bldg.; C. W. Bellows, 45 Ruggery Bldg., Columbus, O. 

Connecticut CHAPTER, 1902.—F. Irving Davis, 49 Pearl 
St., Hartford; James Sweeney, 140 State St., New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Dayton Cuapter, 1889.—Harry J. Williams, 591 Arcade 
Bldg.; Harry I. Schenck, 591 Arcade Bldg., Dayton, O. 

Georcia CuHapTerR, 1906.—Hal F. Hentz, Candler Bldg.; 
Wm. J. Sayward, 632 Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 
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ne Herbert W. Foltz, Indiana Pythian Bldg., Indian- 
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Reliance Bldg.; George M. Siemens, 214 Scarritt Bldg., 
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Minnesota CuaPTER, 1892.—Edwin H. Hewitt, 716 Fourth 
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Francisco. 
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1302 Main St., Columbia, S. C.; James D. Benson, 39 
Broad St., Charleston, .< 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, 1894.—A. C. Martin, 
430 Higgins Bldg.; A. R. Walker, Acting Secretary, 
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SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CuapTer, 1909.—C. Emlen 
Urban, Lancaster; Reinhardt Dempwolf, York, Pa. 


Sr. Louis Cuapter, 1890.—G. F. A. Brueggeman, Third 
National Bank Bldg.; Wm. H. Gruen, Chemical Bldg., 
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School of Architecture, Austin, Texas. 
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Worcester CHAPTER, 1892.—George H. Clemence, 405 
Main St.; Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main St., Worcester, 
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